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GOLDSMITHS’ 


Tis superb structure is now in course of 
erection, from the designs of Mr. Hardwick, 
architect of the Tmyy oa New Church, St. 
oan oan Docks, &c. It —_ in ey. 

Cheapside, occupying site of the 
old Hall, and somewhat more space obtained 


purchase of adjoining houses, and faci 
he back-front of the New Post Office. Ite 


the wings 

ante, or pilasters of the same order. The 

entablature throughout the building is en- 
Vow, xxi. B 


(NEW) HALL. 

tiched with a bold cornice of extraordinary 
beauty ; finished with a parapet; the centre 
having a plain attic. The basement story is 
c nelled 


centre, above the first story, have, in-place of 
the continuation of the windows of the se- 
coud story, emblematic embellishments. In 
the centre division are the arms of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company ;* on each side are charac- 


® The Goldsmiths’ arms are quarterly, gules and 
azure, in the first and fourth, a Teopard's “head, or; 
in the second and third, a covered eup, between two 
buel all of the last; crest, a Goklsmith, in 
the of Elizabeth's reign, his right hand sustain- 
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teristics of the festal appropriation ef- the 
Hall; and the extreme divisions are occupied 
by groups of naval and military trophies, 

A single glance at this handsome building 
can scarcely fail to impress the beholder with, 
its vastness, as well as with the elaborate 
richness of its minute details. The massive 
granite plinth, the broad front of the pilas- 
ters, and the bold eorbels of the cornice, con- 
tribute to this admirable effect. ‘The attic 
is likewise of the most appropriate introduc- 
tion.* The mouldings other enrichments. 
of the principal story are of the most easios 
character: among the former, the favourite 
echinus is prominent. : 

The interior of the building is so far from 
eomplete, as to afford but an outline idea of 
its disposal. 

By the way, a well-executed Engraving of 
the Goldsmiths’ (New) Hall, with. more. of 
the neighbourhood than we Have space to 
delineate, heads one of the Stationers’ sheet 
almanacs for the present year, which. will, 
doubtless, be a favourite, in the City, as the 
present building will be the, most 
the Civic Halls. 

This is.the third Hall erected by the Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths., The first Hall, (on the 
site of the present one,) was founded: in 1407, 
by Sir Drew Barentine, Lord Mayor in 1398. 
Stow calls it “a proper house, but not large :” 
it was destroyed by the Great Fire; but an- 
other fabric rose: in its. place a. few years 
afterwards. The buildings were of brick, the. 
front being ornamented with stone corners 

in rustic, and a | arched en- 

trance, with a high pediment supported on 
ic columns, and at the top, to give 
room for a shield of the Company’s arms. 
The Hail itself was spacious and lofty, paved 
with black and white marble, and superbly 
embellished. The balustrade of the staircase 


. ‘was tly carved ; and the walls bore. re- 


liefs , flowers, and musical instru- 


ments, The Court-room was another richly. 


wainscoted apartment: the chimney-piece, of 
marble, was very sumptuous, the sides being 
adorned with male caryatides, and the whole 
enriched by scrolls, grapes, &c. 

Above was a painting of St. Dunstan, the 
patron saint of the Company, in. conversa- 
tion with the Holy Virgin; having in the 
back-ground a representation of the saint 
burning the devil’s nose, as described in the 
ancient legend, when assailed by the. fiend 
with temptation. 


ing a pair of scales, his left hand holding an ingot : 
supporters, unicorns: motto, “To God only be all 
fiery.” The arms are ancient; the crest and sup- 
posters were granted by Robert: Cooke, Clarencieux, 
m aie 


* We believe the best introduction of an attic to 
be when the building has a proportionate basement 
or stylobate, and when the columns or ante of the 
principal order are not standing on the ground: which 
conditions are maintained in the present instance, 





egant of. 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


States fall, arts fade, but’ natute doth not die!” 
Childe Harold. 


Ir we. impartially enumerate the subjects 
which principally attracted the attention, and 
exercised the pens, of the literati of past ages, 
it must be candidly admitted, that the study 
of the fine arts and abstruse sciences main- 
tained, in their estimation, a decided prefer- 
ence over that of natural history. What 
could have caused such a seeming distate, or, 
perhaps, want of resolution, to examine the 
countless beauties displayed gs a the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral. kingdoms, 
which bear. stamp of-superiority that uni- 
versally points out the infinite wisdom and 
boundless power of their Creator,—I am at a 
loss to say. But, much to the credit of more: 
modern writers, the natural productions of the 
vast globe we inhabit have oceupied. a very 
considerable share’ of their strictest observa- 
tion, and profound research. Most of the 
branches of natural history have, consequent- 
ly, been rendered familiar and oe bo 

rsons of ev e and capacity ; and whilst 
Ihe names of ‘Teton, Janine, Rennie, and 
Loudon, and their learned contemporaries, ate 
enrolled on the list of its supporters, great and 
daily accessions may be expected: to this de- 
lightful store of knowledge. 

Few individuals of the present day, at all 
possessed of ambitious feelings, rest satisfied 
with the collected strength of their mental ac- 
quirements, if they are entirely ignorant of the 
higher properties and systematic arrange- 
ments of a science, the elements of which are 
now implanted in the minds of children with 
the rudiments of their native language. To 
what, then, can this general desire of infor- 
mation be attributed ? Are the natural talents 
of the present generation superior to those of 
our ancestors? Certainly not: the truth of 
which the works of a are, Milton, and 
Pope, can fully attest. We must, therefore, 
conclude, that the limited state of information 
in former days may Lave been, ina 
measure, owing to the difficulties which writers, 
had to encounter in the circulation of their. 
works, But the channels for the diffusion of; 
learning have been latterly extended in an un- 
common ny ad by the rapid improvements 
which have been effected in the arts of Print- 
ing and Engraving. What the former fails 
to convey by graphic description, is amply 
made up by the clear illustration of the latter ; 
the advantages of which none but the affluent. 
could formerly reap, and then but in a very 
circumscribed aud complicated form; whilst 
now the means of instruction are placed in the 
hands of the humblest cottager. We have 
magazines of all. prices ; zoological and: bota- 
nical gardens; Linnean, geographical, geo- 
logical, and philosophical scocieties, the pub- 
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lieation of whose transaétions materially tends 
to,the advancement of useful knowledge. 

In what view can the most perfect object of 
human discovery, or the chastest specimen of 
man’s ingenuity, rival in excellence, or even. 
bear the least comparison with, the most in- 
significant of God’s creatures ; the contempla- 
tion of which would fill the mind with a reli- 
gious awe of Him, under whose protection 
and guidance “ we live, move, and have our 
being ?” If we can really regard His works 
in this admirable light, the hours of relaxation, 
from business of more urgent nature, would 
be pleasantly, and, at the same time, profitably 
spent, if devoted. to the consideration of suc 
wonderful productions. To think that the pro- 
secution of such a course would be unattended 
with difficulties would be wrong; and far 
werse to dwell upon and suffer their ideal mag- 
nitude to deter us from following our inclina- 
tien in so laudable a pursuit, before we are 
aware of their real nature and extent. By be- 

inniug at the root of the “ tree of know- 
edge” with a firm: resolution to overcome all 
the obstructions which ignorance, at first 
sight, imagines to be insuperable, we may, in 
a short time, become masters of the highest 
branch of that science whieh taste may lead 
us to explore. For such reasons, the 
sanse of the well-informed has prompted them 
to write introductory essays on the subject of 
natural history, placing it at once inthe power 
of those who have not the opportunity, or, 
perhaps, the ability, of searching into and 
collecting together the information afforded 
by works in different languages, to benefit by 
the valuable experience and fruits arismg 
from the copious writings of a few, whose 
time and attention have been occupied in 
the strict investigation of the expansive field 
of nature. Bf J. HI. 


THE ACORN. 
(From the German.) 
To an ancient, pious Bramin was a grandson 
born. Full of joy at the blessing which had 
again happened to his house, he said, “ I will 


g out hence, and thank the Great Spirit and . 


‘ather of Nature, who has blessed us; per- 
haps He may give me opportunity to honour 
Him, even through one good deed.” —So spoke 
the Bramin, es went, The blossom of pure 
joy is gratitude, and its fruit benevolence. 

With. the lively feeling of honouring the 
Great and Beneficent Spirit, the old man 
stepped into the fields, and, in the shade of 
the trees, each of his thoughts was a prayer. 
Still sparkled the drops of a freshly-fallen 
shower on stalks, blossoms, and leaves. Al- 
though he had already seen the spring ninety 
times, nature seemed te him again made 
young, and fairer than ever; for she grows not 
old to him who reveres her Creator, and recog- 
nises in the figure the benevolent Sculptor. 
RS AD eal ce NG Ree, and, 
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3 
on the beaten path, he found an acorn; the 
rain had already, through its fertilizing power, 
sent the germ forth, and the shell burst asun- 
der—but it could not take root on the hard, 
bare path. He stooped, took it up, and said, 
“ How charming it is to be brought thus far 
on my way; for easily hadst thou been trodden 
im pieces by the foot of the wanderer, or 
withered by the solar rays. Happy shall ! be, 
if I can here do a good work, and, by deed, 
fulfil my inward sentiment, and the aim of 
wise nature advance, who with each breath 
shows a benefit ;—even the smallest thankful- 
ness is a sweet duty.” 

A yo r, who stood behind the oak- 
tree, and who had caught up the words of the 
Bramin, stepped forward, and jeeringly smiled. 

“ Why smilest thou ?” asked the old man. 

The youngster answered, “ At thy childish 
thought, my elder; that thou canst rejoice at 
having rescued the life of an acorn !” 

“ Youngster,” said the Bramin, “ how art 
thou able to know my thoughts, since to-day 
is the first time thou hast seen me? and why 
dost thou jeer at the small service which I in- 
tend to perform to nature? To her is the 
acom worth as much as the tree; and, with- 
out that, this were not. Even virtue, my son,. 


’ begins with the little ; and, from this, mounts 


wpwards the great: but the nearer she a 
proaches to the completion of the original, 
even so much the more she, herself, inclines 
to humility and simplicity; and then to her 
is worth the smallest, as much as the highest. 
Sends not Brama, too, his ray and dew on the 
blade of grass as well as on the palm-tree ?” 

Thus spoke the eld man with friendly‘se- 
riousness. The youngster silently withdiew' 
himself, full of veneration. He had seen the 
noble, old man in his dignity, and he wished - 
to be like him; for frivolity itself must, in its 
hgart, revere virtue. f 

The Bramin set forward on his way toa 
hill, which was overgrown round about with 
thorns. He met a pediar, whoasked, “ Thinkest 
thou that, out ef an acorn, thou eanst rear a 
tree for thyself? Thou wilt, indeed, scarcely 
have the joy of its shade.” The old man an- 
swered, “ Must one, at the planting, think 
only on the shade of the tiee, and on one’s 
self? Does nature so ? My son, he who has not 
planted earlier than, and before, yesterday, finds 
in the planting itself his motive and his py” 

He came to the hill, on the peak of which, 
among the thoms, he buried the acern, and 
covered it carefully over with earth and moss. 

“ Why plantest thou amony thorns ?” called 
out a herdsman opposite to him ; “ thou carest 
badly for thy nurseling.” 

“ Friend,” replied the Bramin, “ so long as 
the little plant 1s tender and small, the thorns 
will shelter it from raw winds and injury ; 
and, when it grows up, it will work a way 
through for itself—for it is an oak. My son, 
I have obtained this of nature ; the good mo- 
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ther considers equally the tenderness and 
strength of her foster-children.” 

. After the old man had completed his work, 
he trod gaily on the way back to his home- 
stead. He who builds on the highways, 
thought he, has many a master ; but the skil- 
ful man goes his own road. As he drew near 
to his hut, his ns and great-grandsons 
sprang towards him, and asked, “ Where hast 
thou been so long ?” But he assembled them 
around about him, and recounted all which 
had happened to him: and the little children 
quenet the old man whilst he spoke; the 
elder ones, however, hung on his lips, and 
hearkened to him. “ Oh,” said the old man, 
when he had finished, “ there is certainly no 
place fairer than in the. lap of nature, when 
the father loves his offspring, and, in the 
quiet circle of his family, is beloved by his 
children. Yes, love-abounding Brama !” cried 
he, and glanced upwards to heaven, “ in the 
quiet circle of nature and of domestic peace 
stands thy holy temple !” 

’ The new-planted oak soon grew forth out 
of the germ, and raised itself up above the 
thorns, and became a spreading, shady. tree. 
There died the old man, and his loved-ones 
buried him on the hill: and whenever they 
saw the tree, and heard its rustlings, they were 
mindful of the life and wise sayings of the 
Bramin, even to the latest times, and recited 
from him, and sought to become like him,— 
for the word of a wise man is as a grain of 


corn in the fruitful ground. W. G. C. 


WAGES. 


Iw 1530, the of husbandmen and full 
labourers were ae a-day each. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., the wages of a falconer 
were generally a groat a-day, and he was al- 
lowed a penny a-day for the food of each hawk 
eatrusted to his care. A huntsman received 
thirty-five shillings and fivepence a-quarter; 
and, as well as most of the other servants, he 
had fourpence a-day board-wages. The allow- 
ance for the boys of the stable was one shilling 
and eightpence per week each; and of the 
King’s riding-boys two shillings a-week each. 
The keeper of the Barbary horse was allowed 
one shilling and eightpence a-week. for. his 
board, his wages being four pounds a-year. 
The hen-taker was, however, better paid; as 
he received two pounds, five shillings, and 
sevenpence a quarter. The regular wages of the 
King’s watermen were. ten shillings a-quar- 
ter; but, it would appear, that they were 
paid extra upon every occasion they were em- 

. Sexton, the fool’s servant’s wages were 
fifteen-shillings a-quarter. The eners of 
York-place, and of Baulie, or New-hall,. in 
Suffolk, received twelve pounds per annum; 
the gardener of Greenwich twenty pounds 

3 and the gardeners of Windsor and 

austead four pounds a-year.—W. G. C. 


“Pew Books. 


THE COMIC ANNUAL FoR 1833. 
By Thomas Hood, Esq. 

Sucu is the title of Mr. Hood’s volume. He 
does not add and super-add, a Christmas 
resent and New-year’s gift, though he might 

0 so with greater propriety than his more 
sombre brethren or sisterhood of the Annual 
family. He does not sail in the sea of senti- 
ment, or linger about the lake of lugubrious- 
ress; but, singing 

Mirth admit me of thy crew, 

he strikes through the ocean of revelry, and 
leaves the poor, dull, dripping mortals, to 
whine forth their sonnets and plaints to 
hearts of rock and stone. His book and 
name have the very air of promise, and fur- 
nish pleasant spice of agreeable small-talk in 
this season of pastime ; whilst some over cun- 
ning folks borrow his jokes, and pass them 
off as their own. The volume before us is 
as racy as ever in generous outpourings, with 
none of the lees, of patter and pun making. 
The Cuts are even of better execution, if not 
design, than in previous years; and one of 
them, a fat, pursy tax - gatherer, wittily term- 
ed “ The Great Plague of London,” will, we 
hope, last as long as taxes are ered ; 
which fame may probably be set down as an 
immortality. We do not describe the Cuts, 
as they best tell themselves; and the fun of 
the letter-press must be per se. One of our 
prose favourites is 


THE UNFAVOURABLE REVIEW 

“ You remember Philiphaugh, Sir?" 

“Umph !” said the Major, “the less we say about 
that, Join, the better.” Old Mortality. 
To Mr. Robert Cherry, the Orchard, Kent. 
Dear Bos,—It’s no use your making more 
stir about the barley. Business has no busi- 
ness to stand before king and country, and I 
couldn’t go to Ashford Market and the review 
at the same time. The Karl called’ out the 
Yeomanry for a grand field day at Bumper 
Daggle Bottom Common, and to say nothi 
of its. being my horse duty to Attend, 
wouldn’t pe lost my sight for the whole 

in Kent. Besides the Earl, the 
Dal aid us the Bono to come and ae to 
oa everything, it rained 
all Seon tikoogs jor the crops, @ more 
unfavouring poy Prema have been picked 
out for man or en a nag hes 
got a consequenti ‘ 

The was von’ good, with only one 
leap that took, ‘but the weather was 
terribly agai It blew equinoxious gales, 
and rain cir tein gar | pimp peg” = off. 
But as somebody said, one -cannot always 
have their reviews cut and dry, 

‘We set out from Ashford at ten, and was 
two hours getting to. Bumper le Bottom 
Common; 


t it’s full six mile. Bumper 
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le’s dress is rather handsome and fight- 


‘ing like—blue, having a turn-up with white, 


and we might have been called cap-a-pee, 
but Mr. P. the contractor of our caps, made 
them all too small for our heads. Luckily 
the clothes fit, except Mr. Lambert’s who 
couldn’t find a oe big enough; but he 
scorned to shrink, and wore it on his 
shoulder, like a hussar. As for arms, we had 
all sorts, and as regards horses, I am sorry to 
say all sorts of legs—what with splints, and 
quitters, and ring-bone, and grease. The 

jor’s, I noticed, hud a bad spavin, and was 
ph for being fired with a ramrod, which 
old Clinker the blacksmith forgot to take out 
of his piece. 

We mustard very strong—about sixty—be- 
sides two volunteers, one an invalid, because 
he had been ordered to ride for exercise, and 
the other because he had nothing else to do, 
and he did nothing-when he came. We 
must have been a disagreeable site to eyes as 
is unaffected towards government,—though 
how Hopper’s horse would behave in putting 
down riots I can’t guess, for he did nothing 
but make revolutions himself, as if he was 
still in the thrashing mill. But you know 
yomanry an’t regler’s and can’t be expected 
to be es asl all'at once. The worst of our 
mistakes was about the cullers. Old ensign 
Cobb, of the White Horse, has a@ Political 
Union club meets at his house, ‘when he 
came to unfurl, he had brought the wrong 
flag:—instead of “Royal Bumper Daggle,” 
it was “ No Boromongers.” It made a reg- 
lar horse laugh among the cavalry; and old 
Cobb took such du at us, he deserted 
home to the White Horse, and cut the con- 
cern without drawing a sword. The captain 
ordered Jack Blower to sound the recall to 
him, but sum wag on the rout had stuck a 
bung up his trumpet; and he galloped off 
just as crusty about it as old Cobb. Our next 
trouble was with Simkin, buteyou know he is 
any thing but Simkin and Martial. He rid 
one of his own docked wagon-horses—but 
for appearance sake had tied on a long regu- 
lation false tale, that made his horse kick 
astonishing, till his four loose shoes flew off 
like a game of koits. Of course nobody 
liked to stand nigh him, and he was obliged 
to be drawn up in single order by himself, 
but not having any one to talk to, he soon 
got weary of it, and left the ground. This 
was some excuse for him—but not for Dale, 
that deserted from his company—some said 
his horse bolted with him, but I’ll swear I 
seed him spur. Up to this we had only one 
more deserter, and that was Marks, on his 
iron-grey mare ; for she heard her foal whin- 
nying at home, and attended to that call more 
than to a deaf and dumb trumpet. Bi 
didn’t come at all; he had his nag stole that 
very morning, as it was waiting for him, 
pistlsandall. * * * * 
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We got thro’ sword exercise decent well,— 


only Barber shaved Crofts’ mare with his 


saber, which he needn’t have done, as: she 
was clipt before; and Holdsworth slashed off 
his cob’s off ear. It was cut and run with 
her in course ; and I hope he got safe home. 
We don’t know what Hawkesley might have 
thrusted, as his sword objected to be called 
out in wet weather, and stuck to its sheath 
like pitch ; but he went thro’ all the cuts very 
correct with his umbrella. For my own part, 
candour compels to state I swished off my 
left hand man’s: feather; but tho’ it might 
have been worse, and I apologized as well as 
I could for my horse fretting, he was foolish 
enough to huff at, and swear was done on 
purpose, and so gallopped home, I suspect, to 


-write me a calling out challenge. Challenge 


or not, if I fight him with any thing but 
fists, I’m not one of the Yomanry. An acci- 
dent’s an accident, and much ‘more pardon- 
able than Hawkesley ao his umbrella 
plump in the face of the Captain’s blood 
chatger; and ten times more mortifying for 
an officer to be carried back willy-nilly to 
Ashford, in the very middle of the review. 
a fe yg certo more, 
he was called off to hold his umbrella over 
Mrs. H., as Mrs. Morgan had taken in nine 
ladies, and couldn’t accommodate more in 
her close carriage, without making it too 
close. 

After sword exercise we shot pistols, and 
I must say, very well and distinct ; only, old 
Dunn didn’t fire; but he’s deaf as a post, and 
I wander how he was called out. Talking of 
volleys, I am sorry to say we fired one ‘before 
a vp command ; but it- was all 
thro’ Day on his shooting pony putting up-a 
parry, and in the heat of the ptm tt 
letting fly, and as he is our fugelman we all 
did the same. Lucky ;for the bird it was 
very strong on the wing, or the troop must 
have brought it down; howsomever the Earl 
looked very grave, and said some thing that 
Day didn’t choose to take from him, being a 
qualified man, and taking out a reglarlicense, 
so he went off to his own ground where he 
might shoot without being called to-account. 
Contrary to reason and ex tion, there was 
very few horses shied at the firing; but we 
saw Bluff lying full length, and was afrait it 
was a- bust; but we found his horse, being 
a very quiet one, had run away from the 
noise. He was throwd on his back in the 
mud, but refused to leave the ground. Being 
a man of spirit, and military inclind, he got 


to such back- m, reard and ron. 4 
doublets. As his knees was broke, Bates 
and Bluff was forced to lead him away, so 
the troop lost two more men, tho’ for onee 
against their own wills. 

lie mg | in firing, the Doctor from 
Feversham, I’ve no doubt he’s wright, 
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thought proper to use James’s Powder. As 
for he had bragged how he eould stand 
fire, but seeing a great light over the vi 
he set off Swing to look after his ri 
“Th ext thing to be 4 charging 
e n ing one was b 
and between you and me, I was most anxious 
about that, as many of us could only ride up 
to a certain pitch. If ’ve ever been 
throwd you'll w what I mean ; to tell the 
truth, when the word came, I seed some lay 
hold of their saddles, but Barnes had better 
have laid hold of any thing else in the world, 
for it turned round with him at the first start. 
Simkin fell at the same time insensibly, but the 
doctor dismounted and was very happy to attend 
him without making any whatever. 
All the rest went off gallantly, either 
ing or cantering, tho’ es they say at Canter 
bury races, their was some wonderful tailing 
on account of the difference of the nags. 
Grimsby’s mare was. the last of the lot, and 
for her backwardness in charging we called 
her the Mare of Bristol, but he took the jest 
no better than Cobb did, and when we 
wheel’d to the right he was left. Between 
friends, I was not sorry when the word came 
to pull up—such crossing, and expe te 
foul riding; but two farmers seemed to like it, 
for they never halted when the rest did, but 
galloped on out of sight. I have since heard 
they had matched their two negs the day be- 
fore to run two miles for a sovereign; I don’t 
think a sovereign ‘should divert a man from 
his king; but I can’t write the result as they 
never came back,—I suppose on accoynt of 
the wet. The rains, to speak cavalry like, 
had got beyond bearing rains; and when we 
formed line again it was like a laundress’s 
clothes line, for there wasn’t a dry shirt on it. 
One man on a lame horse rode particularly 
restive, and objected in such eritical weather 
to a long review. He wouldn’t be cholora 
morbus’d, ‘he said, for Duke or Devil, but 
should put his horse up and go home by the 
blue Stage; by way of answer he was ordered 
to give up his arms and his jacket, which he 
did very off hand as it was wet thro’. -How- 
somever it was thought prudent to dispense 
with us till fine weather, so we was formed 
into a eircle—9 bobble square, and the Duke 
thanked us in a short speech for being so re- 
gular, and loyal, and jer-like, after which 
every man that had kept his seat gave three 


cheers, 

On the whole the thing might have been 
yery gratifying, but on reviewing the Field 
day, the asthmas and agues are uncommonly 
numerous, and to;say nothing of the horses 
that are amiss with coffs and colds—there 
are three dead and seven lame for life. ‘The 
Earl has been very much blamed under the 
rose among the privates, for fixing on a Hunt- 
ing day, vthich I forgot:to say, carried away 
a dozen that wese mounted on their hunters. 
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I am sorry to say there was so few left at the 
end of all, as tosuffer themselves to be hissed 
into the town by the little boys and gals, and 
Bore ating ao Gomerils ; and that conse- 
uently corpse as a is as as 
defunct. Diet that tise were anan aed 
at the end of the review, as his Lordship gave 
a grand dinner on the following day to the 
treop; but I am sorry to say, a great many 
was so unhandsome as to throw up the very 


I am, dear Brother, 
Your’s and the Colonel’s to commad, 
James CuERny. 


P.S.—I forgot to tell what will make 
laugh. Barlow wouldn’t ride with spurs, 
cause, he said, they made his horse prick 
his ears. Our corps, small as it is, 
T understand is like to act in divisions. Some 
wish to be infantry instead of cavalry; anl 
the farmers from the hop grounds want to be 
Polish Lancers. 

Ms am. -¥0 eet ot Sab ie 
of the ) was ordered to the ground ; 
but it seems they left hefore the came 
on it. They say in excuse, they stood in the 
rain till they were ready to drop; and as we 
didn’t come an hour after time, they thought 
eee tar a postponed. “None but the 
brave,” said, “ deserve the fair;” and 
till it was fair, they wouldn’t attend again. 

The mare you lent Ballard, I am sorry to 
say, got kicked in several places, an¢ had her 
shoulder put out; we was advised to give her 
a swim in thes I am still more sorry 
to say, in swimming her jwe drowned her. 
As for my own nag, I am afraid he has got 
string-halt ; but one comfort is, I think it 
diverts him from kicking. 

Another, t Jess novel, isa letter from 
“Van Demon’s” $ 


A LETTER FROM A SETTLER FOR LIFE IN 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 
To Mary, at No. 45, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
“ Dear Mary—Littel did I Think wen I ad- 
vertised in the Tims for annother Piaice of 
taking wan in Vandemin’s land. But so it 
his and hear I am amung Kangerooses and 
Savidges and other Forriners. But gover- 
ment offering to Yung Wimmin to Find them 
in Vittles and Drink and Close and Hus- 


bands was turms not'to be sneazed at, so I 
rit to the Outlandish Seckertary and he was 
so Kind as Grant. . 

Wen this‘cums‘to Hand go'te Number 22 
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Pimpernel Place And mind and go betwixt 
Six and sevin For your own Sake cos then the 
familys Having Diner give my kind love to 
betty Housmad and Say I am safe of my 
Jurney to Forrin ‘parts And I hope master 
has never Mist the wine and b them 
into trubble on My accounts. But I did not 
Like to leave for Ever And Ever without 
treeting my Frends and feller servents and 
Drinking to all their fairwells." In my Flury 
wen the Bell rung I forgot to take My own 
Key out of missis Tekaddy but I hope sum 
wan had the t And it is in Good 
hands but shall Be obleeged to uo. Lick- 
wise thro Loness of Sperrits my lox of 
Hares quite went out of My Hed as was prom- 
mist to Be giv to and Willum and 
the too Futmen at the too next dores But I 
hop and Trust betty pacified them with lox 
of Her hone as I -to be dun wen I rit 
Her from dover. O Mary wen I furst see the 


was guin to —— 
could make Hixa no re- 


helpin to wash up his dishes. Their was 50 
Wimmin of us and By wey of 
passin tim We to tell our, Histris of 
our selves taken by Turns But ‘all turnd 
out Alick we had All left on -of Tes- 
tacious masters And crustacious Mississie 
and becos the Wurks was to much For 
Strenths but betwixt yew and Me 
truths was beeing Flirted with and unprom- 
mist by Perfidus men. With sich ex- 
ampils befour there Minds I wander sum of 


a state of Biggamy thank Goodness wan can 
marry in new Wurlds without mates. Since 
I have bean in My pressent Sitiation I have 
had between two and three offers for My 
Hands and expex them.Evry day to go to 
fistcufs about Me this is-sum thing lick treet- 
ing Wimmin as Wimmin onght to be treeted 
Nun of your sarsy Buchers and Backers as 
brakes there -Promissis the'sam.as Pi Crust 
wen its maid Lite and shivvry And then laffs 
in Your face and say they can hav anny Gal 
they lick round the ire. I dontmenshun 
nams but Eddard as drives the Fancy: bred 
will no Wat I mean. As soon as ever the 
Botes rode to Land I dont agrivate the ‘Truth 
to say their was haf a duzzin Bows apeace to 
Hand us out to shoar and sum go'so Far as 
say they was offered to thro Specking Trumpits 
afore they left the Shipside. *-* * 
Among our verse pets is— 


A Happy New Year. ~ , 
“ If th’ affairs of this world did not make us so sad, 
*Twould be easy enough to be-merry.”—Oxp Sone. 


Ture is nothing but plague in this house! 
There's the turbot-is pn by the cat, 
The Newfoundland has ate up the grouse, 
And the haunch has been gnaw'd by a rat! 
es pe day of all days when I wish’d 
at our friends should enjoy our good cheer ; 
Mr. Wig; i i dish'd 
But I wish you a happy New Year! 
Mr. Rudge has not call’d, but he will, 
For his rates, church, and highway, and poor; — 
And the butcher has brought in his bill— 
Twice as much as the quarter before. . 
Little Charles is cous home with the mumps, 
-_ —_—-, measles, J fear ; 
"ve n two sov’reigns like dum 
But I wish you a happy New Year! <a 
Your poor brother is in the Gazette, 
Aud your banker is off to New York ; 
Mr. Bigsby has died in your debt, 
om the “ Wiggins” has founder’d near Cork. 
r. 


to crack— 

But I wish you a happy New Year! 

The best dinner-set’s fall'n to the ground : 
The militia’s call’d out, and you're drawn ; 
Not a piece of our plate can tae found, 
But there’s marks of men’s feet on the lawn ; 
Two anonymous letters have come, 


And it may: 

But I wish you a happy New Year! 

The old lawsuit with Levy is lost ; 

You are fined for not the street ; 
And the water-pipe’s burst the frost, 
And the roof lets the rain in and sleet 

Your old tenant at emg 

Has gone off in the night, with his gear, 
And has taken the key of the door, 

But_I wish you a happy New Year! 
There’s:the “Sun” and the “ Pheenix” to pay, 
For the chimney has blaz‘d like Old Nick ; 
The new gig has been jamm’d by a dray, 
And the old horse has taken to kick. 

We have hardly a bushel of small, 

And now coal is extravagant 3 

Your great coat is stole out of the hall— 
But I wish you a happy New Year! 

The whole green-house is smash'd by the hail, 
And the plants have all died iu the night ; 
The magnolia’s blown down by the gale, 
And the chimney looks far from upright ; 
And—the deuce take the man from the shop, 
That hung up the new glass chandelier !— 
It has come, in the end, to one drop— 

But I wish you a happy New Year! 

There’s misfortune wherever we 


Aud thecoachman can’t walk in a line— 
But I wish you.a happy New Year! 

IT have doubts if your clerk is correct— 

There are hints of a at Kew, 

Aud some day he'll abscond, I expect ; 

Mr. Brown has built out your back view 

The new housemaid the greatest of flirts — 
She has men in the house, that is clear ; 

And the laundress has pawn'd all your shirts— 
But I wish youa happy New Year! 

Your “ Account of a Visit to Rome,” 

Not a critic on earth seems to laud ; 

And old Huggins is lately come home, 

Aad will swear that your Claude zn C'aude ; 
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Your election is far from secure, 
Thoug) it's likely to cost very dear; 
You're come out in a caricature— _ 

But I wish you a happy New Year! 
You've been christened on ass in the Times, 
And the Chronicle calls you a fool ; 

And that dealer in boys, Dr. Ghrimes, 
Has eugaged the next for a.school ; 
And the play-ground will run by the bow'r 
That you took so much trouble to rear— 
We shall never have one quiet hour— 

But I wish you a happy New Year ! 
Little John will not take to his book, 

a a eget > denied me 4 cu neha 
There's your w cour’ cook, 
And your mother has ! 
Jacob Jones will be tried with his wife, 
Peat tune. pall tanttee : 
If re hung, you'll be wretched for life— 
Bat-I wish you a happy New Year} 

The Report on the Zoological Farm is 
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clever, and, like a hedgehog, all points. The 
plan is capital: extracts are given from the 
Society’s bond fide, accompanied by 
parallel passages from a Report furnished by 
one of the Keepers of the Farm. The fun is 
excellent, or, as small critics say, when they 
cannot describe merit, classical. The few 
verses entitled “The Charity Sermon” are 
droll, but not profane: they sing the scrapes 
of Spenrreen ag ob we coun women . 

j proprietor obligingly enabled us 
to quote a sprinkle of the Cuts. The Cardy- 
mums are a riddle of equivocal application ; 
for, be it known, that the Cardamum plant 
is named. from its ing and stre 
ening the heart, though it enters into the 
composition of “ bitters.” 
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Che Publit Journals. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC CARRIAGES. 
Tus Quarterly Reviewer, in the present 

h of criticisable Books, has betaken 
himself to topics of ordi 


hymi 
in gratitude for the 
cism: and, lo, now we have a paper of thirty 


as whereon to hang the reviewer's facts 

ini However oddly they may 
assort with the ry of Apparitions, 
and the Lives of C and Louis 


XVIII. in the same Number, we are thank- 
ful to the writer of this roadside economy, 
and accordingly transfer a portion of the 
Paper to our pages. ] 

Thirty years ago, the Holyhead mail left 


London, ea Oxford, at eight u'clock at night, i 


and arrived in Shrewsbury 
eleven the following night, being twenty- 
seven hours to one hundred and.-sixty-two 
miles. This distance is now done, without 
the least difficulty, in sixteen hours ‘and a 


between ten and 


wee Sameer we 

crawling up the hill in Shrewsbury town— 
whip, whip, whip—and an hour behind their 
time “by Shrews clock,”—the betting 
had not been over- 
turned on the road! It is now a treat to see 


evening—distance forty miles. 


rather favourable for —and how then 
could all these hours accounted for? 
Why, if a “ commercial ” had a 
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John Walker, must also be fresh in the 
recollection of of our readers. 

But to return to fast work; the Edin 
mail runs the distance, 400 miles, in forty 
hours, and we may set our watches by it at 
any point of her journey. St in- 

3 in the 


eluded, this eleven mi 
bajar, Sond-sinath “he greater part of: it: by 


lamplight. The Exeter day coach, the Herald, 
frem Saraeen’s » Snow Hill, rene 
over her , 173 miles;* in twenty hours 


admirable performance, considering the 
natural unevenness of the country through 
which it has to pass. The Devonport mail 
does her work in first-rate , 227 miles in 
twenty-two ‘heurs. In short, from London to 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, Worcester, Birming- 
ham, Norwich, or any other place, whose dis- 
tance -does not ‘much exceed ene hundred 
miles, is now little more than a pleasant 
morning drive. We say pleasant, for: this 
hing, 17 piling ‘eckantaios Soything 
ing, utting animals to : i 
Rn 
a to: mile it runs 
—reckoning one way, or “one side of the 
ground.”+ Proprietors of coaches have at 
length found out—though they were a long 
time. before they did discover it,—that the 
hay and corn market is not so expensive as 
the horse market. ‘They have, therefore, one 
horse in four always at rest; or, in other 
words, each horse jies still-on the fourth day, 
thus having the of man. For, ex- 
ample, if ever we turn eoach proprietors, or 
get into harness,” as the r term is— 
which, as we have become fox-hunters, is by 
no means impossible—we shall keep ten 
horses for every ten miles we en, to 
cover. In this case, eight horses only will be 
at work, four up and four down. If the me 
be under seven miles, nine horses ‘may de 
the work; but no horse in:a fast coach can 
continue to run day, the excitement of 
high keep and-pedlais sweating produci 
disease. In practice, perhaps no anim 
toiling ‘for man, ee his profit, leads so 
easy and so comfortable a life as the English 
eoach-horse. He is-‘sumptuously fed, kindly 
treated, and if he do suffer a little in his 
work, he has twenty-three hours in the twenty- 
four of luxurious ease. He ‘is now almost 
a stranger to the lash, nor do we ever see him 
with a broken skin; ‘but we often see him 
kick ‘up‘his heels when ‘taken from his coach, 


after-having performed his stage of ten miles 
in five pr under the hour. So much 
for condition. 


'* From Calais to Patis is the same distance; the 
Giligenan trier ot Lenat 48 honee.jn, the pameney, ond 


this is reckoped.quick work. 

+ Bor example, from Loudon to Shrewsbury is.158 
miles, and the number of horses kept for the Wonder 
eoach.is 150. 


No horse lives so high as a couch-horse. 
In the lan of the road, his stomach is 
the measure of his corn; he is fed ad Lbitum. 
The effect of this is visible in two ways— 
first, it is surprising to see how soon horses 
gather flesh in this severe work—for there is 
hu more sat er whilst it lasts i 2 prone 

, proprietors find that esh is noo 
stacle to their speed, we on the contrary, 

tes to their advantage. Horses draw by 

eir weight and not by ‘the force of their 
muscles, which merely assist the application 
of that weight; the heavier a horse is then, 
the more powerful is he in his ‘harness ; in 
short, it is the weight of the animal which pro- 
duces the draught, and the play and force of 
his muscles serve to continue it. Light hor 
therefore, how good soever their aetion, ough 
not to be put to draw a heavy load, as mus- 
on force cannot act against it for any length 

time, 

The average price of horses for fast coaches 
may be about 23/. Fancy teams, and those 
working out of London, may be rated 
considerably higher than this; but taking a 
— miles as und, well horsed, bs is 
about the mar! average period of each 
horse’s service does not exceed four year’s in 
a fast coach—perhape seurcely so much. In 
a slow one we may allow seven; but in both 
cases weiare alluding to horses put to the work 
at five or six years old. Considerable judg- 
ment is nece to the selection of horses 
for fast work in 3 for if they have not 
action which will command the pace they 
are timed at, they soon destroy themselves. 
For a wheel-horse he should have sound fore 
legs, or he cannot be depended upon, down 
hull, Good hind legs and well spread guskins 
are also essential points in a Goadh keene 
the weight or force applied proceeding from 
the fulcrum formed by the hinder feet. The 
price we have named as the average one for 
such animals may appear a very low one: 
but we must remember that to be a hunter a 
horse must have of shoulder, length of 
frame, well placed hinder legs, and a well- 
bitted mouth—whereas, without any.of these 
qualities he may make an excellent coach- 
horse—and henee ‘the value of the coach 
market to our breeders. Blemished horses 
also find their way into coaches,as do those 
= iat onit bad; neither is a blind 

se, ‘Wi courage, er .obj 
tionable now the roads are so level. fg 

It-may not be uninteresting to the unini- 
tiated to learn ‘how a coach is worked. We 
will then assume that A, B,C, and D enter 
into a eontract to horse a coach eighty miles 
each proprietor having tw miles ; ia 
which case, he is said to cover both sides of 
the ground, or, to and fro. At the expiration 
of twenty-eight days, the lunar menth, a 
settlement takes place, and if the gross.earu- 
ings ef the coach should ‘be 10/. -per mile, 
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there will be 800/. to divide betweea the four 
promis 7 after the following charges have 
ucted, Wis tolls, duty to govern 
(or hive of the conte to the 

rter’s 
ces at 
These 


ment, mie i 
con ,) two coachmen’s wages 
, rent or charge of hooking ¢ 
ach end, and washing the coaches. 
hag may amount to 150/., which leaves 
650/. to keep eighty horses and to pay the 
horse-keepers, a period of twentyight 
days ; or neal rien te each proprietor for 
the expenses of his twenty horses, being 2/. 
per week, per horse. Ths Nappies, thet » 
fast coach, properly appointed, cannot pay 
unless its gross receipts 
double mile; and that even then, the Aorser’s 
profits depend on the luck he has with his 


stock. 
In the present age, the art of mechanism 
7 agg red) to the practical purpeses 
the modern form of the stage- 
oh seems to have arrived at jon. 


th with almost 


kept ‘so much nearer os d than former 4 
is nen course consderisly 08 : 
no doubt, occur, and a pte. ny 

ineet the public eye ; but how should this be 
otherwise, when we take into account the im- 
mense number of coaches on the road, a 
great portion of which travel through the 
night, and have all the varieties of our climate 
to contend with. No one will assert that 
the proprietors guard against accidents to the 
rs fof their power—but the great compe- 
tition they have to encounter 1s a strong 
stimulant to their exertions on this score, 
Indeed, insome , the i inetease of pace 
has become the traveller’s secu Coaches 
and harness must be of the wt gully 
horses must be fresh and sound, eoach- 
men of scienee and respectability can alone 
be employed. 

On the whole, however, travelling by public 
conveyances was never 80 secure as it is at 
the present time. Nothing can be more 
favourable to it than the build of the modera 
coaches. The boots bei - down — 
the ,springs, keep the load, consequently 
the wae ouiity, low: the wheels of 
many of them are secured by patent boxes; 
and in every part of them the best materials 
are used. The cost of coaches of this descrip- 
tion is from 1302, to 150/.; but they are gene- 


rally hired from the maker, at from 24d. to his 


3d. per mile, 

The common height of the stage-coach 
wheels of the present day, is as follows :—the 
fore wheels three feet four inches, the hinder 
four feet eight inches. As the former turn 


* To give one instance—the Worcester mail was 
one of the slowest on 'the road, and the oftenest over- 
turned. She is now fast, and reckoned one of the 
saftest in England. 


amount to 1@/. per road, and 


round so much eftener than the latter > 
also bear more weight, 

their fellies fresh cote Hee 
weeks ; wheregs, the os. will 
for two months, or more, 


and ly all sh th thickest part of the 

naye, the tenons of the spokes being so bevel- 

led as to = i eaeh, npeieed. 
is 
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oeine are framed cmmaiand 
the nave, which is made rather larger 
usual for common coach eae and 
other ¢ 
nave. Hence, the mortises mare receive them 
in it are not made in a psrallel line ronnd it, 
but stand as it were in two different 
one without the other—by which 
Laetonbege? ope ghnne: nave, 
jmmense pet te 
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li ! 
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wheels place the axle so much below the 
of the wheel-horse’s breasts, that they have 
not only the carriage to draw, but also part of 
its weight to bear. This weight distresses 
their hams, stifles, and hoeks, and accounts for 
coach-horses being 20 soon unfit for the saddle. 
It is evident that attention to these points is 
necessary in putting horses to a coach, 
when the fore wheels are low, the wheel 
horses should have.as much length of trace 
as can be. given them, for the line of traction 
be as nearly even with the draught of 
the’horse as we can make it.t 


+ Thus 8 ps ‘When the 
shaft-horse is standin . 


bE 


at rest, is also oblique to the horizon, and mast ‘le sq 
with low fore-wheels ; but it 


tal when he is at work, and the nearer it 
to it the better. Horses draw by the weg nd 
he force feet, 


not by t' of their muscles ; ‘the 
then, pooping pots 
weight acts against a load, when they pull 


weight, and diminishing the lever 
resists its efforts, 
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Major-Generals .. . 


ment. 
» Hannibal, Cesar, or Gusta- 
government of the itl island 
the o! ittle i 
of Great Britain employed upwards of five 
hundred generals to command about one hun- 
dred. thousand men, would not believe 
the information, it came from an 
oracle ! 


’ By referring to. the Army List it will be 
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One, not unlike thee, but with humbler mien, 
Watching 


Is not the woodbine ; but that lowlier one, 
With thick green leaves, snd spike of dusky fire, 
Enamoured of the grows w 

Might be the houseleek of rade Hallamshire,’ 
A je apd ge mae 


leafless twigs formed winter’s diadem :— 
po oma ter de gah gar ache prada Cue 
eed with bright black eyes, breast of 


seen, that, in the British service, there is a Known, and yet 


commander-in-chief, with a 








Potes of a Reaver. 
* RURAL RECOLLECTIONS, 

(By the Author of the Corn Law Rhymes.) 
Frowenrs, ye remind me of rock, vale, and wood, 
Haunts of my early days, and still loved well : 
Bloom not your sisters fair in *s dell? 


in Ran bet Goce dette 
still, though there no flood 
a earthq' 


Ss 
And shel : 
Dwelt in th’ Almighty’s form, and knew nor guilt nor 


(Quoted in the Literary Gazette.) 


TWELFE NIGHT, OR KING AND QUEENE. 
(From Sandys's Caruls.) 
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And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassaile a swinger. 


Give then to the king 





ACCESSION OF QUEEN BLIZABETH.' 
Eizapera received the oo this great 


change in her fortune at H , where she 
had resided for several in the mild cus- 
tody of Sir Thomas , but under the 


watchful eye of a —_ On bein ised 
of her pon she fell down on Tos teen, 
saying, “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
maeveios in our eyes.”* She almost in- 
stantly gave an earnest of the principles 
which were to govern her reign, by 
ing, on the same day, a note of advice ¢ on 
the most t matters from Sir’ William 
Cecil, whom she restored to the post of secre- 
tary of state, which he had occupied ‘under 
Edward, and from which he was removed by 
Mary. Although he was charged by some 
with a few ae in the latter years of 
that princess, he was, nevertheless, ‘known 
= trusted as a eee adherent of 
the protestant cause. He was sworn a privy- 
counsellor on the 20th, with his friends and 
followers, i and Cave. On that 
day, also, the of Bedford, who had only 
a short time before returned from a visit to 
the protestant exiles at Zurich, took his seat‘at 
the same board. Though many of the privy 
counsellors of Mary were re-appointed, the 
inciples of the majority of the queen’s con- 
ential servants, who their sittings at 
Hatfield,t left no doubt of her policy. Of 
the doubtful three who were present there, 
the Ean of Pembroke was a perpetual con- 
formist to the religion of the court. Lord 
Clinton received trusts and honours from 
Elizabeth, which showed him to be no enemy 
of her faith; and Lord at gsm saps was 
retained, in » perhaps, from t ueen’s 
recollection st inwer the wee of a 
Duke of Norfolk, which seems to have tinged 
the policy of her earlier years. 
council at Hatfield performed all the 
duties of a supreme administration. They 
| aed orders om admirals in = channel ; 
they despatched instructions to the English 
plenipotentiaries at Cambray; they thanked 
the magistrates for staying prosecutions for 


* Naunton’s ies nye ia. 
5. Sete. edition, 1824. The 


+ Strype. Ann. 
records of the privy council, in the first three years of 
Elizabeth, are ee the Council Office. 
¢ Lodge’s Illustrations, i, 302. 306. 





returned 80 quickly, that no time could have 


em leek Sted them assutances befure 
actually : on Apel 
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obedience could be due than 
might have been claimed by Nero. 

council at Hatfield issued theit orders 
on Monday the 2lst, for the ceremonial of 
the queen’s entrance into London, which was 
fixed for Wednesday the 23rd, and on that 
day she made her solemn entrance into her 
capital. At the age of twenty-five years, 
which she had just passed, it is easy fora 
ueen to be a} for attractions. 
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Fine Arts. 


OROSHY HALL. 


Cross Hare is a rare and beautiful speci- 
tren of the domestic architecture of the fif- 


in our estimation aided 
the funds tie Soe ty Renee more than his 


set persons thinking and 
about this mrarereny Some ypnea fe 


uote for its ation: 
. Upwards of five and a half since,* we 


engraved be sory ed im-our pages ; but the 
interest in ies elu has vocenty ote it to be 


wed by quote, thaws Gs We shall, 
thetehore, oul Mx. Carlos’s tract, 
the description of the present state the Hall 


or apartment ; that the 
et gen, enn the association of 


Hecho Hf, ov eosiined i te bia 


Richard EIE., as enshrined in 
verse of 
The entrance to ti 


immortal 
Half was in all 
Eth» 


Occupying the space 
the passage and the‘ roof, and which, 
t arches, woulit admit a view of the 
Halt rom the gallery. At the o ite end was 
a similar sereen, whieh not separated the 
adjacent apartments from the Hall, but also 
mitted ¢ view from some of them into the 
Hall. Galleries of this description were com- 
pei brme i ser ng wee one of such gal- 
leries ree always the 2 anne : minstrels’ 
gallery, e also used for other 
ecaedt wad tay seed ether 


hiet of His-’ 
tral end An guaran Noe of the Hall, 


; tures is borne out by the present state of Cros- 


by Hall will a rag in the course of the en- 
suing description. ‘The interior is now seen 
to disadvantage, owing to the two floors which 
have been erected since the building was 
completed ;§ but one bénefit results from this 

ent, in its allowing a closer inspec- 
tion of the roof than eould otherwise be ob- 
tained. 


The minstrels’ gallery, ov rather ite site, at 
the fecent commemoration of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, held on Thursday, the 12th of July, 
was occupied by the choir engaged in the mu- 
sical of that festival, 


at the conclusion of the setviee im the church 3 
and, after a lapse of so many years, the az-, 


cient rf of Crosby Hill once mote tesound- 


Y ed with the voice of 


The matehless reof, or ceili ng, is decidedly 
one of the finest mens of timber-work in 
existence. . It aioe 
ples in respeet of being an inner roof; the 
generality of ancient ate, + of the same 
material showing the actual timbers of the 
reof, set off with ornamental mouldings and 
additions. |}. It is constructed of oak or naleatls 
nut, it is difficult to say which; the section 
pr et ger arch, approachin to 
ellipsis, a form admirably caleulated for the 
dissemination of sound. In plan it is onde 


into eight. divisions in length, and four in 
beens each of which principal compart- 


ments is again subdivided, by moulded ‘is, ; 


into four smaller divisions or panels, as near- 
ly square as the coving of the ceiling woul: 

admit. From the points of intersection of the 
main divisions hang pendants, which end in oc- 
tagonal ornaments, pierced with small niches, 
each pendant forming the centre of four 
arches ; so that in whatever point it is viewed, 
the design presents a series of arches of ele- 
gant construction ; and, as lightness appears 


to be the characteristic of the entire composi-. 


@ similar arra’ t in aneient buildings 
agit ost the p rama appearance of C of Crosby = 
seems to indicate’ is An Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of te Bh Royal Palace of Eltham, by 
John Chessell Buckler,” Oct. 1828: a small work, 

with on ancient, domestic 
pee el a branch of architectural study to which 
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: puistine state was not of 
‘at present, and the extremities, which are now 





tion, the spandrils of these arches are pierced 
with perpendicular trefuil-headed niches. The 
principal timbers are ornamented with small 
flowers, or knots of foliage in a hollow ;, and 
the whole springs from octangular corbels of 
stone ‘to the piers between the win- 
dews. And here the superior taste of the ar- 
chitect is strikingly displayed, in the 

in which he has avoided an horizontal impost 
to his ceiling, by constracting arches of timber 
correspon with the ornamental portions 
of the roof above the lateral windows, and thus 
completely avoiding a horizontal line, which 
was as much the abomination of our ancient 
architects, as it isthe favourite of our modern 
ones. These arches ate surmounted by an 
entablature of the most t design, con- 
sisting of a maulded architrave, a frieze of 
pierced quatrefoils in square panels, and an 
pase — 5 ane ieee 
as ower, of which fifty-six originally ex- 
isted on each side of the Hall. The designs, 
notwithstanding the number, were dissimilar. 
Of these tasteful ornaments only fourteen exist 
on the east side, and twenty on the west, many 
having been carried away by idle persons. It 
is greatly to be regretted, that a wanton spirit 
of destruction should exist in this country to 
an extent so great as almost to form a stigma 


on the national character; but it is to be - 


hoped that the universal diffusion of know- 
ledge, so prevalent at this time, will give rise. 
to feelings. The louvre, or lantern, 
which forms so ornamental a feature in most 
of,the ancient halls, the use of which was to 
allow of the eseape of the smoke from the fire, 
which was. made on a hearth below it, is’ here 
situated in the centre of the bya ere of 
the ceiling from the south. It was hexagonal 
in plan; ra the aperture is now closed 


by 
the same piece of wood-work which originally" 


formed its roof. 

From the present ce of the Hall, 
many have been led to conclude, that the ceil- 
ing 1s not perfect; but that originally it was 
continued at each end to a greater extent. 
That this was not the fact is evident from the 
circumstance of the extreme trusses. being only 
half the thickness of the others, and being 
furnished with mouldings on the inner side 
only; so it is evident that the ceiling in its 
i extent than 


open, were then closed by screens. abutting 
ape | upon the half trusses. 

_ The oriel, which has ever been ed as 
one of the best features of the building, forms 
an ornamented recess. in the side of the Hall. 
This appendage is vaulted with stone beauti- 
fully groined, the ribs springing from smail 
pillars attached to the angles. At several of 
the. points of intersection of the vaulting ate 
knots of foliage, and in the centre is a boss 
of a superior size, om which is carved, in re- 
lief, the crest of Sir John Crosbie, a ram trip- 
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pant; and on one of the other bosses is « 
shield, ly with his arms. 

If the present were cleared away it 
would be seen, that a great extent of wall 
exists beneath the sills of the windows. In 
this respect the Hall of Crosby Place resembles, 
that of Eitham Palace, and, like that match- 


the oriel, communicating with the apartment 
under the council-chamber,-and in the north 
wall is a 3 the a is; covered 
with a low pointed arch, with decorated span-_ 
drils, 10 feet 6 wide, and 7 feet high. The 
existence of a fire-place in a hall of the age of. 
Crosby Place, is at least singular, if not 
unique. The fire was made on a hearth in 
the centre of the floor of the ancient dining- 
halls, and the smoke was allowed to esca 
through the louvre, as before observed. e 
builder of Hall must have been possess- 
ed of a more refined taste than his contempo- 
raries; and, feeling the inconvenience attend- 
ing a fire of the old description, ed the, 
plan of confining it to the recessed fire-place 
and. the chimney. 

The hall was paved with stone, in small, 
square slabs. disposed diagonally, but divided. 
by five lines of the same sort of slabs, runni 
the whole length of the building in parallel 
lines, two of which are even with the side. 
walls, a third is in the centre of the pavement, 
and the other two about the middle of the: in-. 
tervening space. The probable use of these’ 
lines in the pavement was, to assist in: the ar 
rangement of the tables at a feast. 

In concluding the description of the Great, 
Hall it is only necessary to add, that the win- 
dows were anciently glazed with stained glass. 
“ Until within the last fifteen ” says the 
author of the description of this: Hall in‘ Lon- 


dina Hllustrata,’ fol. 1819, “ many fi } 

of stained glass adorned and beautified some 

of the windows; but they have been acci- 

dentally broken, and given away to the: anti- 

quarian visiters who have occasionally investi- 
% f 


the * 
Such is the Great Hall; which, notwith- 
ing the present state of dilapidation,, 
may effectually te restored to a state nearly, 
if not quite, approaching to iteancient beauty.. 
[Mr. Carlos’s “ Notices” are 





The Duchesse de Berri—Blaye, in the. 
castle of which the Duchess of ped is .con- 
of. the: 


fined, is situated. on. the right b 








Gironde, about seven leagues from Bordeaux, 
and nine from the well-known tower or light- 

house of Cordovan, which serves as a 
mark tothe entrance into the river. ‘The town 
contains 4,500 inhabitants, and is the seat 
of a Sub-Prefecture. It was known to the 
Romans, and is mentioned by Ausonius 
under the name of Blavia. It is divided into 
two 
tide one of which is called thé upper, 
the pre the lower, town. The lower town 
is principally occupied by merchants and 
talons sehen nat pee a min 
steep, rocky ascent, on which are 1 four 
bastions, enclosing the tower, and forming 
, altogether a very strong citadel. “Blaye has a 
Tribunal de Premiere Instance, a Tri of 
Commerce, an Agricultural Society, and a 
theatre. The centre of the town ‘is ornamented 
by a haridsome public fountain. Its port is 
but an open roadstead, in which the vessels 
that escend and descend the Gironde come to 
an anchor. It, however, carries on a con- 
siderable trade in wines, brandies, oil, soap, 
pes, building timber, and other articles. 
are yards in which and small 


and Fort Médoc, placed on the opposite shore, 
are sufficient by their cnasipleg to defend 
the approach to Bordeaux from the sea. The 
environs of Blaye were formetly marshes, but 
they have been drained, and are now extremely 
fertile in both corn and wines. W. G. C. 


* American Electioneering —The term Cau- 
cus, is used\ in North America for a kind of 
electioneering committee ; caucussing denot- 
ing électioneering. Gordon, in his history of 
the American Revolutions, says, “about the 
year 1738, the father of Samuel Adams, and 
twenty others who lived in the north or ship- 


Englishwoman—nay, 
some in their madness have been heard to 
say that a Scotchwoman—has been known to 
walk, i 


3 by a small river, jnto which the- 
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walk a step or two sometimes, but all other 

women, fair or brown, short or tall, stout ot 

thin, only stump, shuffle, jig, or amble—none 

but a Spaniard can watk.-_Blackwood’s Mag. 
The Ear 
his 


pa ys 5 eng 
world a translation of Pliny; but you, I 
fear, will never invent any thing but mis- 
chief, nor translate any thing but an idle 
into a foolish man: 20 that, instead of myrtle, 
you shall be honoured with birch.” 

The Poppy.—It isso called, according to 
the — learned - rg 
commonly mixed with the pap, » given 
to children, in order to jocks ta othe 
common red poppy, or 
is one‘of the most troub 
chievous weeds the farmers are p with 
among their corn, and it is more difficult to 
thoroughly destroy than almost any other. 
Tull _ an instance of the seeds of this 
plant being buried four and twenty years in 
a field of Saintfoin, and at the end of that 
time, the land being ploughed for wheat, th 
all grew up among the corn, hai 
lain dormant so long. 


exists in Siam. The bishop, says, its 
is 2g dla that of an ox, and the 
rises its forehead, and points upward : 
Fee mnaakably feet in ite spond and bounds 


elated with preferments 
the old ‘proverb. , 


that you verify 
‘ Honores mutant Mores.’” ° 
ns te Lord,” said Sir Thomas, “ the 
Piece will do much better in English, 
Honours change Manners.” 
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